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Degas, the first large retrospective of the work of 
Edgar Degas (1834-1917) to be held in more than 
fifty years, has boen jointly organized by The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the National Gal- 
lery of Canada, Ottawa, and the Ré 
musées nationaux, Paris. The exhibition contains. 
nearly three hundred works of art arranged in 
twelve galleries and includes paintings, pastels, 
drawings, monotypes, prints, photographs, and 
sculpture representi pect of the fifty- 
year career of one of the protean artists of the 
nineteenth century, 

‘The exhibition is organized chronologically, 
from Degas's early student exercises, drawn in 
















and pastels, made in his Paris studio in the first 
years of the twentieth century. Within tl 
framework, Degas’s work is grouped thematically, 
so that visitors may compare the artist's ongoing 
explorations of subjects such as the danco, the 
racetrack, and women bathing, and genres such 
as portraiture and scenes from history. Degas 
found his favorite themes early in life and re- 
turned to them continually: studies of nudes, 
laundresses, dancers, and jockeys recur through- 
ut the exhibition, which begins and ends with 
portraits of family members and friends. 














Early Studies 





id Family Portraits Gate 1 
Degas was born in 1834 to an affluent banking 
amily in Paris. He received a classical education 
at the city’s foremost lycée. There Degas was 
taught to draw in the traditional manner, first by 
copying engravings of heads, hands, or feet; then 

















by drawing plaster casts; and later by copying 
the old masters. Only after demonstrating mas 
tery were students admitted to classes with live 





models 





Upon graduating in 1853, I 
the Louvre to copy works of art. After briefly 
attending law school, he enrolled at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris. By 1856, he was living 
in Italy. There he stayed with family members in 
Naples and Florence—his father was half 
Italian —and drew from the model at the French 
Academy in Rome. 

Late in lif 
be copied over and over 


qas registered at 











Degas said: “The masters must 





again, and it is only 
after proving yourself a 
good copyist that you 
should be reasonably 
permitted to draw a 
radish after nature." 
Also in this gallery are 
portraits of Degas’ in: 
ly. as well 
as portraits of his most 
pa 


dulgent 





ient model, himself. 











History Paintings and Gale 2 
The Bellelli Family 


When Degas returned to 
Paris from Italy in 1859, 
he took a studio and be 
gan to paint pictures 
with dimensions that 
matched his ambitions. 
The four large history 
paintings in this gallery 
were executed in the 
first half of the 1860s, 
when Degas hoped to 
achiev 


Paris 





uecess at the 





on, He chose 
events from ancient and 
medieval history and 
from the Bible as his point of departure for 
highly original paintings with unusual groupings 
of figures, distinctive coloring, and ambiguous, 


multileveled meanings. Degas’s preparatory stud 








or these pictures are among his most accom 
plished drawings. 

Degas began the portrait of his aunt, Laura 
elli, and her family in Florence in 1858, when 








Be 
he was only twenty-four (no. 20) He wax thirty 
two when he retouched the painting in 1867, One 





of the most remarkable group portraits of the 





th century, it conveys a wi 





nine e range of 
emotional states, from the distraction of the 
young girl to the preoccupation of her pregnant 


mother and the restless discontent of her father. 








Portraits: The 1860s 


Portraits constitute 
nearly half of Degas’s 
work of the 1860s and 
remained one of his life- 
long preoccupations. His 
novel approach to por- 
traiture eo 





ys a 
strong sense of individ- 
wal personalities. By 
positioning most of his. 
sitters off center, he left 
room to display ac 
es that provide clues 
to the subject's occupa- 
tion, interests, and 
place in soclety, Often 
Degas gives these at 
tributes equal space; sometimes, as in Woman 
Leaning near a Vase of Flowers (no. 60) they are 
given prominence 

In this gallery are preparatory studies for 
Degas’s portrait of Mme Théodore Gobillard, sis 
ter of the artist Berthe Morisot. The evolution 
of this work from the careful finish of the first. 
drawing (no, 89) to the apparent spontaneity of 
the sketchlike final portrait (no. 87) is indicative 
of Degas’s belief that nothing in art should be 
accidental 

One wall in this gallery is devoted to portraits 
of Degas's artist friends, from the fashionable 
James Tissot to the exceptional Edouard Manet 

















Genre: The 1860s and 18708 Gallery 


Degas is “infatuated with modernity,” wrote 
Edmond de Goncourt in 1874. *He is the one who 
has most successfully rendered the inner nature 
of [modern] life." From the rarefied world of 
racing, opera, and ballet to humble laundresses 
in eramped shops, Degas imparted a psychologi 
cal dimension to his genre scenes that clearly 














distinguishes them from earlier pictures of sim 
ilar subjects by artists such as Daumier and 
Manet. The mood of these works is close to that 
achieved by contemporary Realist writers—Zola 
and t 
fact, that historians still search their books for 
clues to explain Degas’ enigmatic paintings 
Interior and Sulking (nos, 84. 85) 

It is no coincidence that Degas included a 
steeplechase print in the background of Sulking, 


Goncourts, for example—so close, in 





for racing scones figure 
prominently in bis work 
of the late 18605, How 
ever, Degas, unlike 
Manet, rarely depicted 
the race itself. He 
focused instead on the 
marginal moments of 
preparation and after- 
math, just as he later 
did in his dance scenes. 











Genre: The 1870s, New Orleans Gaien 3 


Eager for respite from 
Paris, which had 


been ravaged by the 


Franco-Prussian War 3 
and the Commune, i 
Degas accompanied his — 


brother René to New Or 
leans, the home of their 
mother's family, the 
Mossons. He spent five 
months there, from 
October 1872 to March 
1873, and, for the most 
part, enjoyed himself: 
"Everything attracts me 
here," he wrote. He was 
disappointed that family portraits, produced un 
der "impossible lighting,” were the "sum total” of 
his efforts, but he managed nonetheless to make 
great works. They vary in style from the infor 
mal portrait of his little cousins on their front 
porch (no, 111) to the masterly Portraits in an 
Office (no. 115) in which he included his brothers — « 
Achille and René, his uncle Désiré Musson, and 
the husbands of his American cousins. 

On the right wall hang three paintings of 
young girls bathing or at their toilette, Degas 
earliest pictures af a theme that captivated him 
from the late 1870s until the early years of the 
twentieth century 
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Dancers: The 1870s Gallery 6 


Dance dominated Degass work from 1871, when 
he made his first picture of a ballet class (no, 
106) to 1881, when he exhibited the fully dre 
wax model of The Little Fourteen-YoarOld Dancer. 
He found that the artificiality of the stage ap 
pealed to his appetite for creative invention 
while satisfying his Realist commitment to the 
painting of modern life. During the 1870s, tl 
artist made hundreds of pictures of dancers, 
recording the routine of classes, the tedium of 
rehearsals, the glamour of performances, and the 
watchful presence of admirers and patrons 

In the early 1870s, Degas discovered that he 
could generate new pictures by recombining fig 
ares from earlier compositions. The same decade 











witnessed a change in his approach from a 
sweet-tempered Realism to an ironie Naturali 
Degas’s particular brand 
of humor is best ex. 
pressed in his pictures 
of the café-concert, most 
notably The Song of the 
Dog (no. 175) 











Portraits; The 1870s Gallery 7 


Degas continued to portray family, friends, art- 
ists, and writers, To resolve financial complica- 
tions following the deaths of his father and 
uncle, he made extended trips to Italy in 1873, 
1875, and 1876, There he painted his formidable 
aunt, the Duchessa di Montejasi, with her 
daughters (no. 146), and his gentle uncle Henri 
Degas with the artist's cousin Lucie Degas 
(no. 145 

Degas twice portrayed his close friend, the 
industrialist, collector, and amateur painter 
Henri Rouart, once with his daughter (no. 143) 
and again in front of his factory, posed as if he 
were a Renaissance prince (no, 144) He painted a 
number of women, many unfortunately now anon- 
ymous, with manifest character as well as what 
Degas called “the saving touch of ugliness” 
no. MTA 

Toward the end of the decade, he portrayed the 
crities Diego Martelli (no. 202) and Edmond 
Duranty (no. 198] who had championed him and 
his friends. In 1878, 
Duranty called Degas an 
"astonishing" artíst, *a 
man apart, a man who 
is beginning to be very 
highly esteemed, and 
who will be particularly 
revered in years to come.” 

















Monotypes: The 1870s Gale 8 
Genre: The 1880s, Paris 


Degas probably made his 
first monotypes in the 
summer of 1876, drawing 
with printers ink on a 
metal plate and then 
printing the plate on a 
sheet of paper. He often 
made two impression 
from each drawing, col 





oring the weaker one 
with pastel, He was ec- 
statie over the pos- 
sibilities of this new 
technique for quickly reproducing compositions 
and creating new pictures. Degass monotypes in 
the 1870s include informal views of daily life 
illustrations for Halévy’s stories of life backstage 
at the Opéra, and provocative glimpses of Pari- 
sian brothels. 

From 1879 to the mid-1880s, Degas worked on 








a series 





picting fashionable Parisian women on 
their daily rounds, drifting through the Louvre 
or trying on hats in millinery shops. One of his 
models was the American painter Mary Cassatt 
‘The millinery scenes were particularly admired 
for their novel coloristic effects. Degass pictures 
of laundresses also allowed him to display his 
talent in rendering light as it passed through 
colored textiles and in capturing the practiced 





gestures of repeated movement. 





Bathers: The 1880s and 1890s. Sater» 


Degas’s bathers made a 
sensation at the eighth 
and last Impressionist 
exhibition in 1886, 
Viewers were startled by 
the artist's frank and 
unclassicized depictions 
of female nudity: Degas 
had portrayed bathers 
simply and directly, as 
archetypal women en- 
gaged in private ritual, 
dispassionately observed 
"through the keyhole.” 
Some of the pictures 
have an anecdotal 
quality, but the majority 
are timeless images, 
more evocative of the great nudes of antiquity 
and of the old masters than of a contemporary 
milieu. Several of the poses derive from Degass 
studies of the early 1860s. 

The works in this gallery demonstrate how 
Degas developed his imagery in etchings and 
monotypes before embarking on large-scale pas- 
tels. Manipulating his pastels in new ways— 
steaming them, and working the chalk with a 
brush—he pushed his use of color and rhythmic 
line to new extremes. 





Bathers: The 1890s [E 


After achieving an almost Oriental splendor in 
his pastels of bathers surrounded by rich fabrics 
and brilliant color, Degas made a number of oil 
paintings of bathers that are more stark and 
elemental in their impact. His models posed in 
the studio with a deep tub and a chaise longue 
draped with a towel. In their simple surround- 
ings, the elements assumed symbolic overtones: 
the tub resembles a sarcophagus; the deep colors 
suggest sensuality but also violence; and the 
models’ poses convey both pain and ecstasy. AS 
Degas grew older and his sight diminished, and 
as he outlived friends and family, death became 
an increasingly insistent metaphor in his art 

Degas in old age enjoyed reworking a subject 
repeatedly. He drew on transparent paper, tracing 
successive sheets from previous drawings. The 
figures and forms grew larger as he progres 
the poses became im- 
probable, but the draw- 
ing became more 
expressive. Degas also 
continued to work on his 
wax sculptures of nudes 
even after his eyesight 
was quite dim 














Landscape, Photography, Genre: uoy 1 
The 1890s 


The 1890s are marked by 
new departures and the 
recurrence of old 
themes. Degass trip 
through Burgundy in 
late 1890 inspired his 
first series of landscapes 
since 1869. Working in. 
monotype with colored 
inks and pastel, he 
created some fifty 
"imaginary landscapes,” 
half of which he 
hibited in Paris in 189 
the first one-man show 
for this reclusive artist 

Another departure for Degas was photography. 
According to Daniel Halévy, in about 1895 Degas 
“acquired a camera and used it with the same 
energy he put into everything.” He may have 
taken photographs earlier, but in the 1890s he. 
was obsessed: “If you invite him for the evening, 
you know what to expect: two hours of military 
dience.” Often these sessions gave rise to 
vocative, dreamlike images analogous in mood 
to Mallarmé’s Symbolist poetry. 

In his genre paintings, Degas continued to 
repeat previous compositions, reworking them 
more broadly in his new, denser palette. 




















Genre and the Russian Dancers: 
‘The Late 1890s 





In the 1899 series of Russian Dancers, Degas 
fused color, line, and interlocking forms in fiery, 
shimmering, tapestry-like pictures. Degas called 
them his “orgies of color.” Julie Manet, Berthe 
Morisot's daughter, found them "completely over 
whelming.” Their riotous color makes the dancers 
appear frenetic rather than joyful, and the mood 
of the pictures approaches the desperate air of 
Fallen Jockey (no. 351). In this great painting, a 
restatement of The Steeplechase exhibited in 1866, 
the crumpled jockey, frenzied horse, and epi 
grammatic treatment of figure and space con 
the finality of death. 

When these works were made at the beginning 
of the century, Degas eyesight was failing—to 
what degree we do not know. Yet while his 
capacity for work was impaired, his artistic 
Judgment remained intact. By then he had for 
mulated a modern approach to his craft, As he 
told a young painter, "It 
is all very well to copy 
what you see, but it ix 
better to draw what you 




















see in your mind. 

Then your memory and 
your imagination are 
freed from the tyranny 
imposed by nature." 





Public Programs 
Unless otherwise noted, all programs are free 
with Museum admission. 


Lectures 


Tuesdays Analyzing Degas 

The Uris Center Auditorium 7:00 pm. 

Free tickets will be available at the Uris Center 
Information Desk from 6:00 ps. on the day of 
the lecture on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Tickets are limited to two per request. 

October 11 Degass Glass Eye: Photography 
and Photographie Vision. Eugenia Parry Janis, 
Beaumont Newhall Professor of Art and Art 
History, The University of New Mexico 

October 18 Degas: A Way of Seeing, Richard 
Kendall, Senior Lecturer, Department of History 
of Art and Design, Manchester Polytechnic 
October 25 — Degas and the Impressionist 
Exhibitions. Michael Pantazzi, Associate Curator 
of European Art, National Gallery of Canada 
November | Degas and the Dreyfus Affair. 
Linda Nochlin, Distinguished Professor of Art 
History, Graduate Center, City University of New 
York 








Fridays — Nineteenth-Century French Painting 
in The Metropolitan Museum: Courbet to 
Cézanne. 


The Uris Center Auditorium 2:00 P. 
September 30. Courbet. Nanette Salomon, 
Assistant Professor of Art History, College of 
Staten Island, City University of New York 





October 7 — Manet. Meredith Johnson, 
Education staff, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
October 14 Degas. Leslie Yudell, Education 
staff, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

October 21 Monet and Renoir. Meredith 
Johnson, Education staff, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

October 28 Seurat, Judy Su \ssistant 
Professor of Art History, Duke University 
November 4 Gauguin and van Gogh. Judy 
Sund, Assistant Professor of Art History, 

Duke University 

November 18 Cézanne. Leslie Yudell, Education 
staff, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Sundays at the Met 

Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium 
October 16, 1988 

Lectures 


1:00 and Maternity. Jean Sutherland 
Boggs, Chairman, Degas Exhibition Committee, 
and former Director, National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa 

2:00 Degas and the Dance, Theodore Reff, 
Professor of Art History, Columbia University 
3:00 Degas and America. Denys Sutton, 

art historian, London 

Films. 


1145 Unquiet Spirit: The Life and Art of 
Edgar Degas 


4:00 Edouard Manet: Painter of Modern Life 


= | 


December 11, 1988 
Lectures 


1:00 La Vie de Bohème: The Paris Art World i 
in the Nineteenth Century. Meredith Johnson, 
Education staff, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
2:00 The Irony of Degas. Victor Koshkin- 

I Youritzin, Associate Professor of Art History, 


The University of Oklahoma 

300 “Degas cherche toujours l'accident”: 

Modernity and the Contrivance of Cham 

Richard Thomson, Lecturer in the History of Art, | 


University of Manchester 

Films 

11:45 Unquiet Spirit: The Life and Art of 
Edgar Degas 


4:00 Degas in the Metropolitan 
January 8, 1989 
Lecture 


11:45 Unquiet Spirit: The Life and Art of | 
Edgar Degas 


3:00 The Degas Retrospective. Gary Tinterow, t 
Associate Curator of European Paintings, . 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art I 

i 

f 

| 

| 

I 


4:00 Degas in the Metropolitan 
For listings of additional films and gallery talks, 

| please see the Calendar/News or monthly film and f 
gallery talk flyers. 


Introductory Slide Lectures 


Introductory slide lectures will be given by ap- 
pointment at the Museum. Lecturers are also | < Exhibition Plan 


pe ee 





available to speak to local groups. For further 
information, please call (212) 570-3990. 


Subscription Course: Degas in Context 

A five-week course, Degas in Context, is being 
offered at the Museum in conjunction with the 
exhibition. The course meets on Wednesdays, 
10-12, October 19, 26, and November 2, 9, 16. 
Instructor: Leslie Yudell, Office of Public 
Programs. Fee: $125. For further information, 
please call (212) 570-3764, 





Resources for Teachers 

Slides and accompanying text are available for 
classroom use through the Uris Library and 
Resource Center. For information, please call 
(212) 570-9788, 


Uris Library and Resource Center 
‘The exhibition catalogue, books, and audiovisual 
materials are on reserve in the Uris Library and 
Resource Center. A bibliography on Degas ix also 
available, All readers are welcome. 


Catalogue 

The 640-page catalogue of the exhibition con- 
tains 728 illustrations, including 281 in full 
color. The special prices during the exhibition 
are $45 hardcover, $35 paperback. For informa- 
tion, please call (718) 326-7060. 





Recorded Tours 
Recorded tours of the exhibition will be available 
for rental. Fees are $2.50 for Museum members 


and $3.00 for nonmembers. For information, 
please call (212) 570-3821. 
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